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I 


THE  DOUGLAS  BANQUET. 


Pcrsoant  to  previous  arrangements,  some  two  hundred 
<or  more  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  Tremont 
House,  in  Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  November— 
ihe  occasion  being  to  attend  the  public  dinner  tendered,  by 
his  persona!  and  political  friends,  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  company  present,  preceded  by  the 
Light  Guard  Band  and  the  officers  of  the  day,  proceeded  to 
the  spacious  dining  hall  of  the  Tremont  House. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  the  officers  of  the  day : 

Committee  of  Reception — Thomas  Hoyne,  A.  Harvie, 
Isaac  Cook,  J.  B.  P.  Russel,Dr.  B.  McVicker,  H.  A.Clark, 
Arno  Voss,  Solomon  L.  Sharp. 

Committee  to  Receive  Subscriptions — E»  B.  Williams,  B. 
S.  Skinner,  M.  Gleason,  Philip  Conly,  Dr.  Smith,  Patrick 
Ballingail,  B.  N.  Monroe,  B.  G.  Canfield,  Samuel  Ashton. 

Officers  of  the  Day— Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton,  President. 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  Major  John  L.  Peyton,  Dr.  William 
B.  Egan,  John  B  Turner,  Charles  O'Conner,  and  Morgan 
L.  Keith,  Vice  Presidents. 

All  these  gentlemen  were  present.  The  company  having 
taken  their  position  at  the  table,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smallwood 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  in  an  appropriate  prayer. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  good  things 
and  substantial  so  bountifully  and  excellently  presented 
them  by  Messrs.  Gage;  and  having  done  full  justice  to  them- 
selves and  the  taste  of  Messrs.  Gage,  the  cloth  was  removed. 

Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton  then  called  the  company  to 
order,  and  read  the  following  toasts  : 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  The  only 
American  boundary  which  ought  not  to  be  expanded.  [Air 
— Washington's  March.] 

2.  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States:  Our 
present  foreign  relations  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Respected  abroad,  and  prosperous  at  home,  under 
the  guidance  of  Democratic  principles  the  Republic  is  tri- 
umphantly progressing  in  the  pathway  marked  out  by  the 
framersof  the  Constitution.     [Air— Hail  to  the  Chief.] 

3.  The  memories  of  Washington,  Madison,  and  Jeffer- 
son :  May  the  wisdom  of  their  teachings  never  be  disre- 
garded.   [Dirge.] 

4.  Our  distinguished  guest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas:  Massa- 
chusetts gave  the  Union  her  Webster,  Kentucky  her  Clay, 


South  Carolina  her  Calhoun,  Michigan  her  Cass.  Each 
State  is  proud  of  her  illustrious  son,  but  can  cherish  with 
no  warmer  affection  their  great  renown  than  Illinois  wears 
on  her  heart  the  name  of  Douglas.  The  originator  and 
successful  advocate  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  the 
champion  of  State  rights  and  constitutional  liberty,  Illinois 
has  no  nobler  son— the  great  West  no  truer  friend.  [Air- 
See  the  conquering  hero  come.] 

After  the  cheering  with  which  this  sentiment 
was  received  had  somewhat  subsided, 

Hon.  S.  A.  DOUGLAS  rose,  and  was  greeted 
with  great  applause.     He  said: 

Gentlemen:  To  say  that  I  am  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  honor  you  have  done  me  by  this 
manifestation  of  your  confidence  and  regard,  is 
but  feebly  to  express  the  deep  emotions  of  my 
heart.  Among  the  many  and  oft-repeated  acts  of 
kindness  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
through  many  years  of  public  service,  none  has 
been  so  grateful  to  my  feelings  or  will  leave  a  more 
lasting  impression  upon  my  mind.  It  will  be 
treasured  among  the  most  sacred  memories  of  my 
life,  and,  while  I  never  hope  to  realize  the  flatter- 
ingand  too  sanguine  anticipations  which  the  sen- 
timent you  have  just  received,  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  implies,  I  can  give  you  the  assurance 
of  an  unabated  zeal,  and  an  unceasing  effort,  and 
unyielding  fidelity  to  those  great  principles  which 
have  commanded  your  admiration,  and  which 
have  caused  you  to  make  this  demonstration. 
Regarding  this  manifestation,  then,  as  an  evidence 
of  your  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  it  is  far  more  gratifying  to 
me  than  any  personal  ovation  whatsoever.  In 
deference  to  the  motive  which  has  induced  you  to 
assemble  around  1  his  festive  board,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  what  I  understand  to  be  your  general 
deeire,  I  will  proceed  at  once,  at  the  hazard  of 
being  somewhat  tedious,  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
argument  I  have  presented  everywhere  in  this 
State  in  vindication  of  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  that  measure,  and  the  reasons  which  ren- 


dered  it  my  imperative  duty  to  urge  its  passage 
through  Congress.  I  find  very  few  men  who  are 
bold  enough  to  meet  the  issue  directly,  and  to  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
measure  is  founded,  to  wit:  That  the  people  of  each 
Slate  and  of  each  Territory,  with  a  view  to  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  have  the  tight  and  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  exercise  to  form  and  regu- 
late their  domestic  institutions  and  internal  matters 
in  their  own  icay,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  While  very  few  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  correctness  of  this  principle 
and  the  propriety  of  its  application,  when  the  ne- 
cessity is  acknowledged  to  exist,  for  the  organi- 
zation of  new  Territories  and  the  admission  of  new 
States,  I  find  many  who  express  3erious  doubts 
as  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  organ- 
ization of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  this  time. 

Then,  let  us  inquire  did  such  necessity  exist. 
You  all  know  the  location  of  these  Territories — 
situated  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  stretching  westward  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  embracing 
within  their  limits  all  the  emigrant  routes  leading 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  California,  and  to 
the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  All 
of  this  country  was  by  treaty  and  by  law  dedi- 
cated forever  to  barbarism,  and  secured  to  the 
possession  of  savage  tribes.  By  the  Indian  inter- 
course laws,  no  white  man  could  enter  the  Terri- 
tories for  settlement,  trade,  or  transit,  without 
incurring  a  penalty  of  $1,000  fine  and  six  months' 
imprisonment;  yet,  in  defiance  of  these  pains  and 
penalties,  for  the  last  few  years  from  fifty  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  citizens,  for 
the  want  of  any  other  route  within  the  limits  of 
our  jurisdiction,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
traveling  these  routes,  on  their  way  to  their  new 
homes  in  our  Pacific  possessions,  exposed  to  all 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing knife,  without  the  protection  of  law,  or  courts, 
or  governmental  authority.  Was  it  the  wish  or 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  or  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  our 
wide-spread  Republic,  that  this  Indian  barrier 
should  have  remained  forever,  prescribing  limits  to 
our  growth  and  extension  in  that  direction  ?  Was 
it  your  wish  or  interest  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, or  civilization,  and  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  steadily  rolling  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  should  be  stopped  and  dammed  up, 
and  turned  back  by  this  barbarian  wall?  Was  it 
your  wish  or  interest  that  our  magnificent  system 
of  railroads — which,  commencing  at  various  points 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  following  different  lines,  has 
already  reached  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  rapidly  progressing  to  the  Missouri — should 
be  stopped  there  by  an  eternal  barrier,  without 
ever  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  or  connecting 
with  the  Pacific?  I  had  supposed  that  our  inter- 
est, and  hopes,  and  destiny,  all  required  that  we 
should  extend  our  settlements  continuously  and 
steadily  in  that  direction,  until  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  Pacific  were  connected  by  States 
and  Territories, filled  with  intelligent  and  civilized 
people,  building  up  towns  and  cities,  bringing  into 
existence  school  systems  and  churches,  and  all  the 
attributes  and  elements  of  civilization,  of  Christi- 
anity, and  free  institutions.  [Applause.]  Acting 
on  this  supposition,  I  first  brought  forward  the  bill 
to  organize  the  Nebraska  Territory,  ten  years  ago. 


I  have  renewed  it  each  Congress  since.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  been  twice  reelected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  the  fifth  con- 
gressional district,  twice  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  the  action  of  the  whole 
State,  without  hearing  one  word  of  complaint 
or  murmur  that  I  was  attempting  to  organize  the 
Nebraska  Territory  unnecessarily  and  improp- 
erly. [Cheers.]  How  does  it  happen  that,  during 
that  period,  and  when  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  and  the  whole  country  were  witnessing  my 
efforts,  no  man  who  now  denies  the  necessity  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territories  was  heard  to 
raise  his  voice  against  it?  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion thatit  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  meas- 
ure was  unnecessary  or  improper  and,  surely  the 
events  of  each  day  have  in  their  tendency,  ren- 
dered the  opening  of  those  emigrant  routes  of 
travel  more  indispensable  to  the  full  development 
of  our  Pacific  possessions  and  to  our  vital  interest 
as  connected  with  those  possessions.  I  must, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion  that, 
upon  a  full  examination  of  the  facts,  and  upon 
mature  reflection,  every  man,  including  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  will  be  forced  to 
the  admission  that  the  measure,  upon  the  most 
obvious  national  considerations,  was  not  only 
necessary  but  indispensable.  [Applause.]  Yet, 
while  my  enemies  will  be  driven  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  they  may  still  maintain 
their  opposition  upon  the  ground  that  the  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territories  should  have 
been  brought  forward  in  a  different  form  and  with 
different  provisions.  Then,  let  us  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  form  and  provisions  of  the  bill;  and 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  original  position;  is  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded ,  correct  or  not? 
Should  the  people  of  each  State  and  Territory  be 
allowed  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic 
concerns  in  their  own  way?  If  the  principle  be 
right,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  it  was  wrong 
to  carry  it  out  when  the  acknowledged  time  for 
action  had  arrived.  I  adopted  this  principle, 
not  only  because  I  believed  it  to  be  constitutional 
1  and  just,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  it  was 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  and  had  been  declared,  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  to  be  a  fundamental  article  in 
the  creed  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
country  (the  Whigs  and  Democrats)  assembled 
in  National  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  for 
the  nomination  of  their  respective  candidates  for 
the  Presidency. 

That  this  principle  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent rule  of  action  in  all  future  time  for  the 
i  organization  of  all  new  Territories,  and  the  ad- 
j  mission  of  new  States,  is  obvious  to  every  one 
i  who  is  familiar  with   the  causes  that  led  to  the 
I  adoption  of  the  compromise  of  1850.     From  1820 
J  to  1848  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
I  to  avoid  sectional  conflicts  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion by  a  geographical  line  across  the  continent, 
so  far  as  our  territory  might  extend,  upon  the  par- 
allel of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  tolerating  slavery 
on  the  one  side,  and  forever  prohibiting  it  on  the 
other.     This  line  was  known  as  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line.     When  I  entered  Congress  for  the 
first  time  in  1843,  I  found  this  line  upon  the  stat- 
ute book;  and  although  I  did  not  then  approve 
any  more  than  I  do  now  of  the  principles  involved 
in  it,  yet  I  was  willing  to  abide  by  it,  and  carry 


it  out  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
adopted,  rather  than  to  expose  the  country  to  the 
perils  and  convulsions  of  a  sectional  agitation. 
Accordingly,  when,  in  1845,  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  and  there  were  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  slavery  agitation  ready  to  burst  forth 
in  their  fury,  1  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the 
reasons  and  considerations  which  induced  the 
adoption  of  that  line  in  1820  called  for  its  exten- 
sion indefinitely  westward  through  the  new  acqui- 
sitions, so  far  as  we  might  acquire  the  country. 
That  proposition  was  inserted  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tions for  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  my  sugges- 
tion, and,  by  receiving  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  country,  proved  success 
ful  in  avoiding  thecalamities  which  were  intended 
to  be  averted  by  it.  Again,  in  1848,  when  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  we  acquired  California,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  by  that  act  incurred  the 
responsibility  of  providing  governments  for  the 
Territories  thus  ceded,  the  inquiry  arose  how  the 
slavery  question  was  to  be  adjusted,  and  a  sec- 
tional conflict  avoided.  To  my  mind  all  the 
reasons  and  considerations  which  induced  the 
original  adoption  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  in  1820, 
and  its  extension  in  1845  as  the  dividing  line 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  free  ter- 
ritory and  slave  territory,  between  free  States  and 
slave  Stales,  demanded  the  extension  of  that  line 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  same  sense,  and  with 
the  same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origin- 
ally adopted,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  different  States  and 
sections  of  the  Union.  Deeply  impressed  with 
this  conviction,  I  proposed,  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  a  provision  in  a  territorial  bill  in  Au- 
gust, 2848,  for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  [Applause.] 
When  the  measure  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  was  promptly, and  perhaps  I  may 
say  with  truth,  indignantly  rejected  in  that  body 
by  northern  men  with  Free-Soil  proclivities.  It 
is  not  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
question  the  propriety  of  that  vote,  or  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  who  gave  it,  but  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  if  that  line  had  been  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  as  proposed  by  myself,  and  sanctioned  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate,  there  would  have  been  at 
once  and  forever,  an  end  of  the  slavery  agitation 
concerning  the  Territories — [loud  applause] — for 
if  the  line  had  been  thus  extended  to  the  Pacific, 
and  had  been  adhered  to  in  good  faith,  it  would, 
not  only  have  settled  the  question  forever  as  to  all 
territory  then  owned, -but  would  have  prevented 
the  renewal  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  any 
territory  that  might  hereafter  be  acquired,  either 
upon  the  North  or  South  of  it.  [Applnuse.] 
Hence,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  those  who  de- 
feated the  extension  and  observance  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  are  responsible  for  all  the  agitations  and 
consequences  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Senate's  proposition.  It  was  not  only  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  have  stated, 
by  northern  votes,  in  August,  1348,  but  an  appeal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  country  in  the  pres- 
idential election  which  was  then  pending.  There 
were  three  candidates  in  the  field,  with  warm  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  all  the  free  States.  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  was  the  candidate  of  the  Aboli- 
donistsand  Free-Soilers,  nominated  at  Buffalo,  and 
standing  on  the  Buffalo  platform.     That  platform 


declared,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  first, 
that  Congress  possessed  the  constitutional  power 
to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States;  and  second,  that 
they,  the  Free-Soilers  and  Abolitionists,  would 
abolish  and  prohibitslavery  wherever  they  had  the 
constitutional  power,  not  only  in  all  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  dock-yards,  forts  and  arsen- 
als, and  all  other  places  in  the  States,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  Thus  itappears  that  every  Free  Soiler and 
Abolitionist  in  America,  by  his  vote  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  stood  pledged  to  abolish  and  prohibit 
slavery  everywhere  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  I  suppose  that  "everywhere"  meant 
south  as  well  as  north  of  36°  30',  and  if  so,  I 
desire  to  inquire,  as  I  have  inquired  in  all  my 
speeches  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, whether  they  were  not  pledged  to  blot  out 
the  line  of  36°  30',  or  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  as  it  is  now  called,  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween free  territory  and  slave  territory,  or  as  the 
fashionable  language  of  the  day  now  is,  the  bar- 
rier of  freedom  against  slavery  ?  [Applause.] 
And  if  they  were  thus  pledged  under  their  solemn 
obligations  to  their  God  and  their  country,  I  desire 
now  to  inquire  whether  the  Free-Soilers  and  Abo- 
litionists did  then  really  consider  the  Missouri 
line  to  be  a  solemn  and  inviolable  compact,  bind- 
ing in  honor  between  all  conscientious  men,  the 
breach  of  which  would  involve  national  disgrace 
and  moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  propose  its  violation  ?  If  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  an  act  of  infamy  and 
treachery,  as  is  now  pretended,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  those  who,  six  years  ago,  originated  the 
scheme,  and  compelled  its  consummation  by  de- 
priving those  of  us  who  desired  to  be  faithful  to 
it  of  the  power  of  carrying  it  out?  So  far  as  the 
point  of  the  repeal  is  concerned,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  me  and  the  Abolitionists  and  Free- 
Soilers  is,  that  they  tried  to  do  it  in  1848,  and 
failed,  and  I  tried  it  in  1854,  and  succeeded! 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.]  They  think  that 
by  their  efforts  they  were  laboring  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  their  God,  and  their  country;  while  I, 
in  doing  that  which  they  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully, have  performed  an  act  of  infamy  and  treason. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say 
that  they  proposed  its  repeal  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  slavery  on  both  sides;  for  if  it  was  a 
sacred  compact,  binding  in  honor  and  conscience 
upon  the  North  and  South,  and  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  States,  they  had  no  more  right  to  violate 
it,  or  impair  its  obligations,  for  one  purpose  than 
for  another.  The  motive  of  the  repeal,  therefore, 
cannot  justify  the  turpitude  of  the  transaction, 
provided  it  was  a  solemn  aud  inviolable  compact. 
Will  the  Abolitionists  and  Free-Soilers,  then  per- 
sist in  the  charge,  that  to  propose  a  repeal  or 
violation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  an 
act  of  infamy  ? 

Lest  the  Abolitionists  may  take  exceptions  to 
this  line  of  argument,  1  propose  to  place  them  in 
company  of  whose  associations  they  are  not  at 
liberty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  complain. 
I  believe  our  Whig  friends,  in  1848,  nominated 
General  Taylor  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. When  they  held  their  conventions  in  each 
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of  the  free  States  of  the  Union  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  presidential  electors,  and  Gov- 
ernors, and  Congressmen,  and  other  officers,  they 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  throughout  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  I  suppose  that  "all  the  Territories" 
meant  those  south,  as  well  as  north,  of  360  30'. 
If  so,  they  were  pledged,  as  well  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  Free-Soilers,  to  blot  out  the  line,  and 
prohibit  slavery  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Did  they 
consider  that  line  a  sacred  compact,  the  abroga- 
tion of  which  involved  dishonor  and  perfidy?  If 
so,  it  remains  for  them  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
they,  for  the  sake  of  electing  their  leader  to  the 
Presidency,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  and  the  emoluments 
of  office,  pledged  themselves,  in  the  fdce  of  God 
and  man,  to  do  that  which  they  pronounce  to  be 
an  act  of  infamy  and  treason.  [Loud  applause.] 
This  being  the  position  of  the  Whigs,  the  Free- 
Soilers,  and  the  Abolitionists,  let  us  see  how  the 
Democratic  party  stood  on  that  occasion.  Gen- 
eral Cass  was  our  candidate  in  1848.  He  had 
just  written  a  letter,  which  is  familiar  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  Nicholson  letter.  In  it  he  had  declared 
that  Congress  possessed  no  constitutional  power 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  hence  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  unconstitutional  and 
void;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  he  proposed  that  the  people 
of  the  Territories,  and  of  the  new  States  to  be 
formed  therein,  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  to  no  other  limitation  than  that 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Was  not  this  the  position  occupied  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  that  contest?  [Cheers.]  We  all 
know  that  it  was.  Thus  it  appears,  from  this  brief 
review,  that  in  1848  all  parties,  and  fragments,  and 
Begments  of  parties  in  the  free  States  agreed  upon 
this  point — to  wit,  that  the  Missouri  line,  prohibit- 
ing slavery  on  the  one  side,  and  tolerating  it  on  the 
other,  was  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  blotted  out,  but 
differed  as  to  what  should  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  it. 
The  argument  then  was,  that  the  position  was  en- 
tirely untenable  that  slavery  wasrightand  proper 
on  one  side  of  a  geographical  line,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  atrocious  crime  and  a  great  moral  evil  on 
the  other  side  of  the  same  line;  that  if  it  was 
right  to  trust  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and 
make  their  own  laws,  and  establish  their  own  in- 
stitutions, to  suit  themselves,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  line,  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  was 
tiorally  wrong  to  allow  the  people  to  do  the  same 
:hing  north  of  the  line.  While,  therefore,  all 
parties  in  the  north  agreed  that  the  policy  of  a 
geographical  line  as  a  barrier  to  slavery  on  the 
>ne  side,  and  freedom  on  the  other,  should  be 
ibandoned,  they  differed  radically  in  regard  to  the 
"neasure  which  should  take  its  place — the  one 
nsisted  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  every- 
where in  the  Territories,  and  the  other  proposed 
hat,  in  lieu  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  peo- 
ple of  each  Territory  and  State  should  be  allowed 
o  decide  the  question  for  themselves  everywhere, 
vithout  reference  to  degrees  of  latitude  or  longi- 
ude.  In  the  course  of  the  present  canvass,  I 
lave  often  propounded  the  question,  whether 
here  was  any  man  of  any  party  in  1848,  in  this 
?tate,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  extension  and 
observance  in  good  faith  of  the  Missouri  compro- 


mise to  the  Pacific,  in  the  sense  of  its  original 
adoption?  The  universal  answer  has  been  that  I 
was  the  solitary  exception.  I  am  not  certain  that, 
there  was  not  some  truth  in  this  answer,  for 
when  I  proposed  the  extension  of  that  line  to  the 
Pacific,  every  Abolition  and  Free-Soil  paper  in  the 
country,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  published  my 
name  in  large  letters,  and  surrounded  it  with  black 
lines,  with  the  inscription,  "  S.  A.  Douglas,  the 
solitary  exception,"  meaning  thereby  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  man  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  who  was  willing  to  stand  by  and  carry  out 
the  Missouri  compromise,  indefinitely,  westward 
through  our  entire  possessions.  I  was  then  as 
fiercely  and  as  bitterly  denounced  for  my  support 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  I  am  now  for  my 
advocacy  of  self-government  in  lieu  of  it.  I  am 
charged  with  the  enormous  crime  of  inconsistency 
in  having  supported  that  at  one  time  which  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  repealing  at  another.  Well, 
if  I  have  changed  my  action  upon  this  point,  I  pre- 
sume those  who  arraign  me  for  it  have  also  changed 
theirs;  for  when  I  supported  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise they  opposed  it,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  it  until  I  proposed  its  repeal,  as  they  had  done 
six  years  before.  [Laughter.]  if  I  haye  changed, 
have  they  not  also?  And  the  only  point  to  be 
settled  between  us  is  simply  this — which  can  give 
the  best  reasons  for  their  course.  I  changed  my 
action  because  their  combined  force  deprived  me 
of  the  power  to  maintain  and  carry  out  the  Mis- 
souri compromise — 1st,  by  voting  it  down  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  2J,  by  the  union 
of  all  parties  in  the  northern  States  against  it  at 
the  presidential  election.  These  are  my  reasons 
for  abandoning  it!  Now,  what  are  their  reasons 
for  supporting  a  measure  which  they  once  declared 
infamous  and  caused  to  be  abandoned  ?  When, 
in  1849,  their  assaults  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  speak  at  the  State  capital  in  vindication 
of  my  character,  and  the  motives  of  my  support 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  they  denounced  the 
compromise,  the  speech,  and  the  sentiments  and 
principles  it  contained,  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
claims  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  North,. 
These  denunciations  were  kept  up  to  the  very 
hour  that  I  brought  forward  the  Nebraska  bill, 
when  suddenly,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  some 
powerful  conviction,  they  stopped  short  in  their 
career  of  denunciation,  and  taking  up  this  very 
measure  against  which  they  had  exhausted  all 
their  powers  of  vituperation  and  abuse,  embraced 
it  "  as  a  thing  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, "and  my  speech  its  ablest  vindication 
and  defense,  and  containing  the  only  orthodox 
principles  in  support  of  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power. 

I  repeat,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
settling  the  slavery  question  by  a  geographical 
line,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  produced  all  the 
excitementand  agitation  which  ensued, and  created 
the  necessity  of  a  new  mode  of  adjustment.  The 
country  was  suddenly  plunged  into  a  terrible  sec- 
tional struggle.  The" North  and  South  were  each 
made  to  believe  that  their  respective  rights  were 
invaded,  and  that  their  honor  and  safety  required 
them  to  marshal  all  their  force  in  hostile  array  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  the  other.  Tins  struggle 
was  continued  until  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
country  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  tiie  Re- 


public  and  the  permanency  of  the  Union.  The 
venerable  Clay,  who  had  retired  to  the  peaceful 
shades  of  Ashland  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
himself  for  another  and  a  better  sphere  of  exist- 
ence, felt  called  upon  to  leave  his  retreat  and  again 
make  his  appearance  in  the  Senate,  the  theater  of 
his  usefulness,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glory.  From 
the  moment  of  his  appearance  among  us  he  ceased 
to  be  the  gallant  and  resistless  partisan  leader  of 
former  days,  and  jvas  now  the  representative  of 
the  patriotism  and  Union-loving  sentiment  of  the 
country.  He  was  hailed  and  recognized  as  the 
leader  around  whom  all  Union  men,  Whig3  and 
Democrats,  North  and  South,  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  might  rally;  as  their  champion  in  the 
glorious  cause.  During  that  session  of  Congress 
there  were  no  Whigs  and  no  Democrats,  as  such 
in  the  partisan  sense,  but  all  were  Union  men, 
with  sound  and  constitutional  views  and  national 
sentiments,  in  opposition  to  the  fanatics  and  agi- 
tators, whose  measures,  if  not  purposes,  led 
directly  to  disunion  and  revolution.  [Prolonged 
applause.]  With  Clay  as  our  leader,  and  Cass 
and  Webster  as  our  champions,  the  Union  men 
struggled  in  that  memorable  session  of  ten  months, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  great  fundamental  principle 
as  a  rule  of  action  in  all  future  time,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  new  Territories,  and  admission  of  new 
States.     [Cheers.] 

It  having  been  found  impossible  to  adhere  to 
and  carry  out  the  policy  of  a  geographical  line 
as  inaugurated  by  the  Missouri  compromise, 
an  imperative  necessity  existed  for  the  adoption 
of  a  principle,  just  and  constitutional,  and  alike 
applicable  to  every  portion  of  our  wide  spread 
country,  which  would  not  only  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  existing  difficulties,  but  in  all 
future  time  avoid  the  occurrence  of  similar  perils. 
What  was  this  principle?  The  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  right  of 
every  people  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
concerns  and  internal  policy,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views,  with  no  other  limitation  than 
that  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imposes.     [Applause.] 

The  result  of  this  principle  was  to  guarantee 
to  the  people  of  all  new  Territories  and  States 
coming  into  the  Union,  the  right — which  it  is 
believed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  already  secured,  but  which  the  Missouri 
restriction  had  taken  away — of  determining  the 
question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  irrespective 
of  their  location  north  or  south  of  any  parallel  of 
latitude.  [Applause.]  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
a  detail  of  incidents  attending  that  long  session, 
and  with  which  the  country  is  familiar.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  however,  that  for  more 
than  five  months  of  that  eventful  period,  we 
assembled  each  day  in  the  committee  room,  with 
Clay  in  the  chair,  and  Cass  and  Webster  upon 
the  right  and  left,  to  consult  what  plan  of  oper- 
ations could  be  adopted  to  thwart  the  mad 
schemes  of  the  fanatiesand  disunionists,  until  the 
great  principle  for  which  we  were  contending 
should  triumph  and  be  recognized  as  a  permanent 
rule  of  action.  That  principle  did  triumph  in  the 
adoption  of  that  system  of  measures  known  as 
the  compromise  of  1850.  California  was  received 
into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  containing  just 
such  provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  her 
own  people,  when  left  free  to  decide  for  them- 


selves,  without  any  interference  or  dictation  on 
thepartofCongress,saw  fitto  adopt.  [Applause.] 

Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  organized  with  an 
express  stipulation  in  their  fundamental  laws  that 
said  Territories,  or  any  part  of  either  of  them, 
should  be  received  into  the  Union  either  with  sla- 
very or  without,  as  their  constitutions  should  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  admission.  By  looking  into 
the  boundaries  of  California,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  principle  was  ap- 
plied to  them  without  any  reference  to  the  line  of 
36°  30',  or  the  source  whence  our  title  to  the 
country  was  derived.  That  line  cut  California 
very  nearly  into  equal  parts,  and  yet  the  same 
principle  was  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

Although  Utah  is  situated  entirely  north  of  36° 
30',  and  embraced  territory  acquired  from  France 
under  the  Louisiana  purchase,  to  which  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  did  apply,  as  well  as  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  yet  the  compromise  of 
1850  guarantied  to  those  people  the  right  to  decide 
the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves  in  every 
portion  of  that  territory,  notwithstanding  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  denied  them  that  right  in  a  part, 
and  the  extension  of  it  would  have  denied  them 
the  right  in  the  whole  of  it. 

New  Mexico  included  large  tracts  of  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  line,  and  was  divided 
north  and  south  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  embracing 
large  districts  acquired  from  Texas,  as  well  as 
from  Mexico,  together  with  a  small  tract  which 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
In  so  much  of  the  country  acquired  from  Texas 
situated  north  of  36°  30'  as  was  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  New  Mexico,  and  upon  which  a  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  had  previously  existed,  there 
was  a  guarantee  contained  in  the  compromise  of 
1850  that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  settle  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
selves in  any  portion  of  said  Territory,  notwith- 
standing the  stipulation  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise that  slavery  should  never  exist  there. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  no  respect  was  paid  to 
the  fact  whether  the  territory  lay  north  or  south  of 
36°  30',  or  to  whether  it  was  derived  from  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  or  France,  and  whether  slavery  had 
been  prohibited  in  any  portion  of  it  or  not,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  plan 
of  adjustment  was  founded  rendered  these  con- 
siderations entirely  immaterial,  since  the  policy  of 
a  geographical  line  had  been  abandoned. 

When  I  returned  to  my  home  in  this  city  in 
October,  1850,  immediately  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  scheme  of  adjustment,  I  found 
here  a  wild  and  angry  spirit  of  hostility  and  resist- 
ance to  those  measures,  as  violent  and  as  deter- 
mined as  that  which  existed  to  the  Nebraska  bill 
on  my  return  this  year.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
recurring  to  the  scenes  that  were  then  enacted. 
The  common  council  had  passed  resolutions  nulli- 
fying the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  withhold- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  police  in  their  execution. 
The  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  raised,  and  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  constituted  authorities  was  threatened. 
The  dangers  of  bloodshed  and  civil  war  seemed 
imminent,  and  almost  unavoidable.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  duty  to  appear  before  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city  thus  excited  and  determined,  and  vindicate 
a  series  of  measures  so  unpopular  and  so  odious, 
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and  where  the  current  of  opinion  seemed  so  unan- 
imous that  a  successful  vindication  appeared  hope- 
less. Yet  duty  impelled  me  to  make  the  effort.  I 
defended  each  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
in  detail,  and  the  whole  as  a  system — insisting 
that  each  was  eminently  just  and  right  in  itself,  in 
substance  and  principle,  being  founded  on  sound 
constitutional  principles.  [Applause.]  My  speech 
on  that  occasion  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  a  large  edition  circulated  throughout  this  State, 
and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
that  speech,  as  published  at  the  time,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  I  then  gave  the  same  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  that  plan  of  adjustment  that  I  now 
give  in  my  justification  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  then  and  there  defended  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  upon  the  distinct 
principle  that  the  people  of  each  Territory  and 
State  coming  into  the  Union  should  be  left  free  to 
decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves. 
There  was  a  general  election  pending  in  this  State 
at  the  time  for  members  of  Congress  and  Legisla- 
ture. Pending  that  canvass,  the  merits  of  the 
compromise,  which  had  just  been  adopted,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  were  freely  and  fully  discussed  before 
the  people.  When  the  Legislature  assembled  a 
few  weeks  thereafter,  the  two  Houses  proceeded 
to  reconsider  the  position  which  the  State  occupied 
on  the  slavery  question  in  consequence  of  their 
previous  action,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850  should  render  necessary  on  the  part  of  this 
State.  The  Senate  passed,  and  the  House  con- 
curred in,  a  series  of  resolutions  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  I  have  not  at  my  command  at  this  moment, 
but  the  substance  of  which  is  distinctly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  In  those  resolutions  they  repealed, 
in  form  and  terms,  the  resolutions  previously 
adopted,  instructing,  my  colleague  and  myself  to 
vote  for  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  newly- 
acquired  Territories  of  the  United  States.  They 
also  approved  in  those  resolutions  of  each  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  distinctly  referring 
to  and  describing  each  by  name,  and  especially 
they  indorsed  and  approved  of  the  organization 
of  new  Territories  without  the  **  Wilinot  proviso" 
being  attached  to  the  same.  These  resolutions  were 
intended  and  understood  as  being  the  firm  and 
deliberate  expression  of  the  people  of  Illinois  that 
this  State,  from  that  period  and  in  the  future, 
would  stand  upon  and  approve  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  founded,  as  a  substitute  for  the  obsolete 
theory  of  a  geographical  line  to  separate  free 
from  slave  territory.  [Cheers  and  great  applause.] 
In  addition  to  this  series  of  resolutions,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  and  all  of 
whom  had  been  elected  pending  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  and  with  a  view  to  the  endorsement 
of  the  principle  contained  in  it,  adopted  another 
series  of  resolutions  which  should  not  only  in- 
dorse the  compromise  measure  of  1850  as  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  points  involved  in  that 
controversy,  but  should  sanction  the  principles 
asserted  as  a  rule  of  action  to  govern  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  this  State  in  all  time  to 
come.  I  will  be  pardoned  for  reading  that  reso- 
lution. 


"  Resolved,  That  our  liberty  and  independence  are  based 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  for  themselves  such  a 
government  as  they  may  choose,  and  that  this  great  priv- 
ilege, the  birthright  of  freemen,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  secured 
to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  ought  to  be  extended  to 
future  generations,  and  no  limitation  ought  to  be  applied  to 
this  power  in  the  organization  of  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  of  either  a  territorial  government  or  State  constitu- 
tion, provided  the  government  so  established  shall  be  re- 
publican, and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

This  resolution,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
adopted  as  one  of  a  series  expressive  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  of  Illinois,  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives, upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  settle 
the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  and  as  an  act 
of  approval  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  as  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  policy  of  a  geographi- 
cal line.  Thus  it  appears  that,  at  that  period,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Illinois  regarded 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Nebraska  bill  as  "  tht 
birthright  of  freemen,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  secured  to 
us  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,"  and  declared  that 
this  principle  "ought  to  be  extended  to  future 
generations."  In  order  to  avoid  all  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning  in  its  application  to  territory  either 
now  possessed  or  hereafter  acquired,  they  de~ 
clared  that  "  no  limitation  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  power  in  the  organization  of  ant 
Territory  in  the  United  States,  of  either  a  territo- 
rial government  or  State  constitution."  Why 
the  necessity,  after  declaring  this  principle  to  be 
the  birthright  of  freemen,  to  say  that  no  limita- 
tion should  be  tolerated  upon  the  power?  By  the 
Missouri  compromise,  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  were  to  be  for- 
ever deprived  of  the  right  of  exercising  "this 
great  privilege,"  either  while  a  Territory,  or  after 
their  admission  into  the  Union  as  States.  Inas- 
much as  that  line  had  been  abandoned,  and  this 
s;reat  principle  substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  Illinois,  evidently 
with  express  reference  to  this  old  Missouri  re- 
striction, declared,  in  this  resolution,  that  no  lim- 
itation should  be  tolerated  upon  this  right  of  the 
people  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States* 
whether  north  or  south  of  36°  30',  or  whether  in 
the  territory  now  possessed,  or  to  be  hereafter  ac- 
quired. Could  more  clearand  emphatic  language 
have  been  used  for  the  expression  of  this  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
This  resolution  is  also  in  perfect  harmony  with 
those  of  the  Senate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
only  differs  from  them  in  being  more  distinct  and 
explicit  in  the  form  of  expression.  By  these 
resolutions,  my  colleague  and  myself  were  per- 
emptorily instructed,  so  far  as  it  was  competent 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  instruct, 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  Ne- 
braska bill  whenever  said  Territories  should  be 
organized.  In  preparing  the  bill,  therefore,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute- 
book,  1  literally  complied  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  and  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
as  expressed  in  their  resolutions.  But  since  such 
a  violent  crusade  is  now  being  waged  agairst  this 
measure  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
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tion  ?  I  have  the  record  before  me,  from  which  it 
will  be  perceived  that  every  Democratic  represent- 
ative present,  without  exception,  voted  for  this 
resolution  in  the  form  in  which  1  have  read  it. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  have  expected,  after  the 
Democratic  party  had  thus  approved  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  unanimous  vote  of  their  represent- 
atives, that  any  Democrat  should  rise  up  and 
denounce  me  as  a  traitor  for  doing  that  which  I 
had  been  commanded  to  do  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  whole  State  through  their  represent- 
ative? [Loud  and  repeated  applause.]  Now,  let 
us  see  who  voted  against  this  resolution  of  instruc- 
tion. Here  are  all  the  names:  Adams,  of  Kane, 
Gage,  of  McHenry,  Norton,  of  Will,  and  Swan, 
of  Lake — four  in  all — three  Abolitionists  and  one 
Whig,  who  is  now  an  Abolition  and  Know-Noth-  j 
ing  member  of  Congress.  Only  four  votes  in  the  i 
whole  House,  and  such  votes!  How  is  this?' 
Were  there  no  Whigs  in  the  House  ?  and  if  so, 
how  did  they  vote?  Here  are  the  names:  Adams 
of  Whiteside,  Allen,  Arms,  Beekman,  Breckin- 
ridge, Bruer,  Bristow,  Edwards  of  Madison, 
Emmerson,  Hamilton,  Hatch,  Hodges,  Knapp, 
Miller  of  Madison,  Miller  of  Winnebago,  Per- 
singer,  Pickering,  Singleton,  Thomas,  andThorn- 
ton.  Were  not  all  these  Whigs,  good  and  true, 
and  the  only  Whigs  who  represented  the  people 
of  Illinois  in  the  House  at  that  time  ?  Instructed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
allow  "  no  limitation"  upon  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  or  any  other  Territory, 
to  settle  the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  I  am 
now  denounced  as  a  traitor  for  my  fidelity  to  that 
principle  and  my  obedience  to  that  instruction. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  say  now  what  I  have 
said  everywhere  in  my  speeches — that  I  do  not 
offer  this  resolution  of  instruction  as  my  reason 
for  having  incorporated  this  principle  into  the 
Nebraska  bill.  [Cheers.]  I  should  have  done  so 
if  the  people  of  Illinois  had  never  expressed  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  [Applause.]  I  should 
have  done  so  because  the  principle  is  right  in  itself 
— is  just  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the 
new  States  to  be  formed  thereof — is  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  underlies  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  republican  Government.  [Enthustatic 
cheering.] 

While  I  do  not  cite  this  resolution  of  instruc- 
tion as  my  reason  for  fidelity  to  this  great  princi- 
ple of  self-government  and  constitutional  right,  I 
confess  that  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  for  me 
to  know  that  while  doing  my  duty  I  had  the 
recorded  evidence  of  the  approval  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  embracing  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  people  of  Illinois.  [Applause.]  The  evi- 
dence that  the  Whig  party,  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  was  solemnly  pledged  to  sustain 
and  carry  out  this  principle,  does  not  stop  here. 
One  year  after  these  legislative  resolutions  were 
adopted,  the  two  parties  assembled  at  Baltimore 
to  nominate  ther  respective  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Whigs  adopted  a  platform,  in  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  and  carry  out 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  slavery  question,  "  in  substance 
and  in  principle."  They  then  nominated  General 
Scott  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
placed  him  erect  upon  that  platform,  as  containing 


the  principles  which  he  »nd  they  were  to  carry 
into  effect  in  the  event  of  his  election.  General 
Scott  accepted  the  nomination  (to  use  his  own 
language)  "  with  the  resolutions  annexed."  The 
Democratic  party  assembled  in  national  conven- 
tion at  the  same  place,  and  about  the  eame  time, 
and  nominated  General  Pierce  as  our  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  adopted  a  platform,  in 
which  we  also  stood  pledged  to  adhere  to  and 
carry  out  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  slavery  controversy.  What 
did  we  all  mean  when  we  declared  that  compro- 
mise to  be  a  final  settlement,  in  substance  and  in 
principle  ?  Did  we  allude  to  the  past  only  and  not 
to  the  future?  Did  we  mean  that  in  all  time  there 
should  never  be  another  Territory  organized,  or  a 
new  State  admitted  into  the  Union?  Surely  we 
could  not  have  meant  that  our  immense  territorial 
possessions  should  forever  remain  savage  wilder- 
ness. And  if  new  Territories  were  to  be  formed,  did 
we  not  all  know  that  some  Abolitionist  would  in- 
stantly propose  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  against  the  right  of  the  people  to 
settle  the  slavery  question.  1  repeat,  then ,  what  did 
we  mean  by  that  pledge,  unless  it  was  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  final,  and  to  be  applied  in  all  fu- 
ture time  whenever  a  new  Territory  was  to  be 
organized,  or  a  new  State  to  be  admitted  ?  I  have 
already  shown  that  it  was  the  distinct  understand- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  assume  that  it  was  the  understanding  of 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1852, 
that  the  principle  of  the  compromise  of  1850  was 
to  constitute  a  rule  of  action,  and  to  be  applied  in 
all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  where  the 
necessity  of  action  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
slavery  agitation.  The  main  point  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1852  was,  whether  Pierce  or  Scott,  the 
Democratic  or  Whig  party,  would  prove  the  most 
reliable  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  I  remember  that  I 
gave  offense  to  some  of  my  Whis:  friends  by  in- 
timating in  my  speeches  that  the  Whig  party  and 
their  candidate,  notwithstanding  their  platform, 
were  not  entirely  sound  upon  that  question;  but 
they  promptly,  and  with  some  severity,  retorted 
uponme  that  those  measures  were  Whig  meas- 
ures, predicated  upon  Whig  principles,  and,  as 
proof  of  their  pretensions  in  this  respect,  would 
refer  to  the  fact  that  Henry  Clay,  the  great  em- 
bodiment of  Whig  principles,  was  the  author  of 
the  compromise  of  1850;  that  the  god-like  Web- 
ster was  its  greatest  champion,  and  Fillmore,  the 
model  Whig  President,  gave  validity  to  the  en- 
actments by  his  Executive  approval.  Thus  it  was 
argued  and  claimed,  by  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  country,  that  their  fidelity  to  the 
principles  involved  in  those  measures  was  indis- 
putable, and  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question. 
How  far  that  claim  of  fidelity  has  been  sustained 
is  a  question  now  for  the  country  to  determine. 

Within  four  months  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, Congress  passed  an  act  to  organize  the 
Territory  of  Washington.  This  was  the  first 
Territory  formed  after  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  In  order  to  under- 
stand distinctly  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  present  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Territory  of 
Washington  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the 
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Territory  of  Oregon,  and  that  Oregon  was  organ- 
ized on  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  with  a  provision 
declaring  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery,  to  be  in  force  in  the  whole  of  that  Ter- 
ritory. When  the  bill  was  presented  to  President 
Polk  for  his  signature,  he  hesitated  about  signing 
it,  upon  the  ground  of  that  slavery  prohibition; 
but  when  he  concluded  to  do  so,  he  accompanied 
his  approval  with  a  message  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  the  bill  originated, in  which  he 
declared,  in  substance,  that  he  signed  the  bill  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Missouri  line  was  to 
be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  and  because  a  prohib- 
ition of  slavery  in  Oregon  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  thus  extended, 
the  whole  of  that  Territory  being  north  of  3&° 
30'.  But  he  also  said,  in  the  same  message,  that 
he  never  would  have  approved  of  the  bill  contain- 
ing that  prohibition  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
Missouri  line  was  to  be  adhered  to  and  carried 
out  in  the  mode  suggested.  When,  however,  the 
Missouri  line  was  abandoned,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  substituted  for  it  by  the 
compromise  of  1850,  the  question  naturally  arose 
upon  what  plan  the  Territory  of  Washington 
should  be  organized. 

By  reference  to  the  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  Oregon, 
was  omitted  in  the  bill  organizing  Washington, 
and,  as  if  to  render  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
clear  and  certain,  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill 
provides  what  acts  of  Congress  passed  prior  to 
that  date  should  be  in  force;  and  omitting,  and 
thereby  excluding  the  organic  law  of  Oregon,  and 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  from  being  longer  in  force 
in  the  Territory  of  Washington.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  bill  establishing  the  Territory 
of  Washington,  which  was  the  first  and  only  Ter- 
ritory created  since  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  was 
not  only  omicted,  but  a  slavery  prohibition,  which 
had  been  for  several  years  in  force  in  the  Terri- 
tory, was  absolutely  repealed,  and  the  people 
allowed  to  settle  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
selves precisely  as  they  are  in  Utah  and  New 
Mexico — under  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  under  the  act  organizing 
those  Territories.  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
tornado  of  virtuous  indignation  against  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  because  the  prohibition  of  slavery  was 
repealed  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  was  not  raised  against  the  Washing- 
ton bill,  where  a  similar  prohibition  was  repealed 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances?  The 
journals  show  that  the  Washington  bill  passed 
the  House  by  one  hundred  majority,  and  that 
nearly  every  northern  Whig  voted  for  it,  including 
the  only  Whig  member  from  this  State,  R.  Yates, 
and  that  it  passed  the  Senate  without  a  division — 
ho  one  feeling  disposed  even  to  call  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Ten  months  after  the  Washington  Terri- 
tory was  established,  I  introduced  the  bill  to  or- 
ganize the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska; 
and,  in  order  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compromise  of  1850,  a  clause  was 
introduced  to  render  the  old  prohibition  of  slavery 
inoperative  and  void,  and  to  leave  the  people  free 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States.  Now,  those  who  voted  for  and 
sustained  the  Washington  bill,  are  the  loudest  and 
the  fiercest  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  when  the  two  measures  carry  out  precisely 
the  same  principle,  in  a  different  form  of  words, 
under  circumstances  identical  in  every  material 
point. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Nebraska  bill  which  have  been  most 
fiercely  assailed.  It  has  been  said1,  and  every- 
where repeated  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
that  it  was  the  intention  and  legal  effect  of  the 
measure  to  extend  slavery,  and  to  legislate  it  into 
territory  now  free.  It  is  certain  that  those  who 
make  this  charge  have  never  read  the  bill  or  com- 
prehended its  principles;  otherwise,  they  stand 
convicted  by  the  law  itself  of  stating  that  which  is 
expressly  contradicted  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  It 
would  be  a  positive  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  for  Congress  either  to  extend  or 
circumscribe  the  institution  of  slavery — either  to 
establish  or  abolish  it — either  to  legislate  it  into 
any  Territory  or  out  of  any  Territory.  The  law 
declares  in  the  fourteenth  section: 

"  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."    [Applause.] 

If  the  principle  be  right  to  allow  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  in  all  that  relates  to  their  do- 
mestic and  internal  policy,  then  the  Nebraska 
bill  is  right.  If  that  principle  be  wrong,  the  Ne- 
braska bill  is  wrong.  Why  should  not  the  people 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves?  Are  they  not  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment? Who  are  they,  and  whence  did  they  come, 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  this  sacred  right? 
Did  they  not  emigrate  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky, 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union?  Were  they  not  capable  of 
deciding  this  slavery  question  for  themselves  be- 
fore they  left  their  homes  in  the  States?  No  one 
doubts  that.  If  so,  will  it  be  contended  that  these 
people  have  lost  their  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves simply  because  they  have  demonstrated 
their  spirit  and  enterprise  by  moving  n  little  further 
west  in  the  grand  march  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion ?  I  repeat  the  question,  then,  why  should 
they  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  privilege, 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  the  birthright  of 
freemen  by  our  representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
and  which  I  say  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  with- 
out being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  political  bond- 
age? [Applause.]  The  Abolitionists  admit  their 
willingness  to  allow  the  people  to  exercise  this 
right  in  all  other  matters  except  that  of  African 
slavery.  Why  make  this  exception  ?  Their  an- 
swer is,  because  slavery  is  a  horrid  crime.  If  it 
be  a  crime,  is  that  the  only  crime  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  and  of  the  new  States  are  called 
upon  to  provide  against?  Murder  is  supposed  to 
be  a  crime,  and  robbery  and  larceny.  Yet  I  would 
be  obliged  to  any  man  who  will  show  me  an  actof 
Congress  providing  for  the  punishment  of  either 
in  any  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
Will  it  be  said  that  Congress  encourages  and  sup- 
ports murder,  and  robbery,  and  larceny  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, because,  instead  of  establishing  a  crimi- 
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nal  code  for  the  people,  they  have  granted  them 
a  Legislature,  and  left  the  people  free  to  make  their 
own  laws, .and  to  form  their  own  criminal  code, 
through  their  own  representatives,  elected  for  that 
purpose?  They  tell  ua  that  slavery  is  an  evil, 
affecting  injuriously  the  morals  of  both  the  white 
and  the  black.  If  it  be  so,  is  it  the  only  moral  evil 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  called  upon  to 
protect  themselves  against?  I  know  many  good 
and  true  men  who  believe  that  the  use  and  abuse, 
manufacture  and  sale,  of  ardent  spirits,  is  a  griev- 
ous evil,  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community, 
but  I  have  never  known  any  one  of  them  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  fundamental 
and  irrevocable  law,  that  brandy  should  never  be 
used  or  introduced  into  any  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  into  any  State  hereafter  to  be  formed 
therefrom.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  them  to  peti- 
tion Congress  in  favor  of  a  geographical  line  across 
the  continent,  tolerating  liquor  on  one  side,  and 
forever  prohibiting  it  on  the  other.  Our  temper- 
ance friends  understand  the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  our  Government  too  well  to  call  upon 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  matters  of  so  purely  a 
local  and  domestic  character.  When  they  desire 
to  exert  their  energies  for  the  suppression  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories where  they  live,  for  the  passage  of  all  need- 
ful laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  morals. 
Why  cannot  the  Abolitionist  learn  the  true  theory 
of  our  Government  from  the  friends  of  temperance, 
and  trust  to  the  people  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory to  make  whatever  laws  are  necessary  for. the 
public  morals  and  for  the  suppression  of  crime? 
They  tell  us  that  the  rights  of  the  negro  are  too 
sacred  to  be  confided  to  the  uncertain  and  perilous 
protection  of  the  people  of  a  Territory.  Are  they 
any  more  sacred  than  the  rights  of  the  white  men  ? 
They  do  not  object  to  giving  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Territories  unlimited  control  over  all  the  rights 
and  interests  of  white  people,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  that  which  the  Constitution  im- 
poses. They  are  willing  to  allow  the  Legislature 
to  prescribe  and  regulate  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  but  they  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  permitting  them  to  establish  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant.  Do  they  regard 
the  rights  of  the  negro  as  any  more  sacred  than 
the  rights  of  their  wives  and  children,  that  they 
require  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  to  protect 
the  former  than  the  latter?  Why,  then,  shall  we 
not  trust  the  people  of  the  Territories  to  legislate 
for  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man?  The 
Abolitionists  tell  us  that  if  we  do  this  the  people 
are  sure  to  establish  slavery.  How  is  that?  Sla- 
very, a  horrid  crime,  yet  the  people  are  sure  to 
commit  the  crime,  if  you  only  give  them  a  chance! 
Slavery,  a  monstrous  evil,  yet  the  people  are  sure 
to  inflict  it  upon  themselves  if  you  do  not  deprive 
them  of  the  power?  The  objection  to  allowing 
the  people  to  make  their  own  laws  is,  that  the 
people  are  sure  to  do  wrong  if  you  do  not  restrain 
them.  Ask  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  why 
he  don't  allow  his  people  to  make  their  own 
laws,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  would  make 
bad  law3  if  they  had  a  chance.  Ask  any  other 
despot  on  earth,  and  you  will  get  a  similar  reply. 
The  enemies  of  republican  institutions  everywhere 
justify  their  tyranny  and  despotism  upon  the  plea 
that  the  people  are  certain  to  make  bad  laws,  and 


to  ruin  themselves  if  they  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  self-government.  The  point  of 
difference  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Nebraska  bill  is  this:  They 
desire  that  the  people  of  the  Territories,  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  local  and  domestic  policy, 
should  be  governed  by  laws  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  without  giving  the 
people,  who  are  to  be  affected  by  those  laws,  any 
vote  or  voice  in  the  law-making  power.  Where 
did  they  derive  that  principle?  George  III.  and 
the  toriesof  the  Revolution  claimed  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  in  matters  affecting  their  domestic 
affairs  and  internal  concerns,  should  be  governed 
by  laws  made  by  the  British  Parliament,  without 
giving  the  colonies  any  voice  or  representation  in 
Parliament.  Our  revolutionary  fathers,  while  they 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
imperial  Government  in  all  things  which  related 
to  foreign  affairs  and  imperial  concern,  denied  the 
right  of  the  Parliament  or  of  any  other  power  on 
earth  to  make  laws  for  them  affecting  their  per- 
sons or  property,-  without  their  consent  freely 
given  by  representatives  elected  by  themselves. 
The  denial  of  this  right  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  American  colonies  produced  the  Rev- 
olution which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our 
independence.  Every  battle  of  that  seven  years' 
bloody  struggle  was  fought  in  defense  of  the  right 
of  the  American  colonies  to  make  their  own  laws 
and  establish  their  own  domestic  institutions 
through  their  own  local  Legislatures.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the  rights 
achieved  by  the  Revolution.  The  question  now 
arises,  shall  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en- 
force upon  the  people  of  the  Territories  a  princi- 
ple so  odious  that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  pledged  to  its  resistance  their 
"  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor?" 
We  stand  now  where  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion then  stood — claimingfor  the  people  of  distant 
Territories  or  colonies  the  right  of  self-government 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  their  local  and  internal 
concerns.  Our  opponents  stand  where  the  tories 
of  the  Revolution  stood — denying  that  right  and 
claiming  all  power  over  them  upon  the  pretence 
that  they  are  incapable  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  injurious  consequences  of  their  own 
acts. 

The  Abolitionists  seek  to  excuse  themselves  for 
this  flagrant  violation  of  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
government  upon  the  ground  that  the  people  of 
the  Territories  and  new  States  will  certainly  open 
the  door  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  If  this 
assertion  should  prove  true,  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  any  free  man  would  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  or  that  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  country  on  the  west  of  that  noble 
stream.  The  only  question  is  whether  a  slave  shall 
be  permitted* to  go  into  the  Territories  and  there  re- 
main with  his  master,  as  such,  or  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  slavery  where  he  now  is.  The 
question  whether  slaves  should  be  permitted  to  go 
into  a  Territory  is  one  which  affects  the  people  of 
that  Territory,  and  no  one  else,  li^  the  people  want 
them  to  come  and  reside  among  them,  who  has  a 
right  to  interpose?  But  does  the  history  of  the 
country  sustain  the  position  assumsd,  that,  when- 
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ever  the  people  of  any  State  or  Territory  are 
allowed  to  do  as  they  please  on  this  question,  they 
are  sure  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  im  reduction  of 
slaves?  The  same  class  of  men  who  now  hold 
the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  asserted  in  1848 
that,  unless  Congress  interposed  and  deprived  the 
people  of  California  of  the  right  to  decide  this 
question  for  themselves,  she  would  become  a  slave 
State.  We  were  then  called  upon  to  violata  the 
great  principle  of  self-government,  upon  the 
ground  that  slavery  would  overrun  California  and 
New  Mexico,  and  all  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  unless  Congress 
should  prohibit  it  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  or  the  ordinance  of  '87.  They  succeeded 
in  operating  upon  theprejudicesandcredulityofthe 
people  until  they  procured  legislative  instructions 
from  every  non-slaveholding  State,  save  one,  in 
favor  of  the  positive  prohibition  of  slavery.  Has 
the  result  sustained  these  predictions?  Congress 
did  not  adopt  the  Wilmot  proviso;  did  not  impose 
a  prohibition  of  slavery;  did  not  deprive  the  people 
of  those  Territories  of  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. The  people  of  California,  when  left  per- 
fectly free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  formed  a  consti- 
tution prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
California,  therefore,  became  a  free  State,  not  at 
the  bidding  or  by  the  dictation  of  Congress,  but 
under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill.  When  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were 
organized,  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  them, 
and  they  were  left  free  to  decide  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  Have  they  established  sla- 
very ?  The  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  six 
years  has  falsified  every  prediction,  exploded 
every  theory,  negatived  every  proposition,  urged 
by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  day.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  and  in  contempt  of  past  experience, 
they  come  forward  now  with  the  same  theories 
and  predictions,  sustained  by  the  samearguments, 
and  urged  with  as  much  assurance  and  apparent 
Eeal  as  if  what  they  had  predicted  of  California 
and  the  Territories  had  proved  true  instead  of 
false.  Where,  then,  are  the  beneficial  results  of 
their  abolition  doctrine,  which  calls  upon  Con- 
gress to  relieve  the  people  from  evils  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  averting?  From 
what  foot  of  American  soil  have  they  driven 
slavery  by  act  of  Congress?  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  Union  consisted  of 
twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  one  non-slave- 
holding  State.  Since  that  time  slavery  has  been 
abolished  in  six  out  of  those  twelve  slaveholding 
States.  Was  this  accomplished  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  through  the  mysterious  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  or  the  Missouri  restriction?  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  which,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  leaves  the  people  of  each  State 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way.  Where,  then,  are  the  triumphs 
of  the  Congressional  interference  and  dictation? 
The  Abolitionist  points  to  the  free  institutions  in 
Illinois,  and  the  other  States  formed  from  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  and  attributes  these  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787  prohibiting  slavery.  Is  it  true 
that  these  States  rejected  slavery  merely  because 
of  an  obsolete  ordinance,  which,  Mr.  Madison 


informs  us,  was  originally  passed  without  consti- 
tutional authority,  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  to  have  become 
void  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  If  so, 
how  happens  it  that  the  people  of  these  States, 
when  relieved  from  the  operation  of  that  ordinance 
by  being  received  into  the  Union  upon  an  equality 
with  the  original  States,  did  not  adopt  slavery? 
Will  it  be  contended  that  Illinois,  and  each  other 
State  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  has 
not  the  same  right  to  establish  or  abolish,  intro- 
duce or  exclude  slavery,  that  Virginia  or  Massa- 
chusetts has  under  the  Constitution  ?  I  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  inequality  in 
respect  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  different 
States  in  this  Confederacy.  Each  State  is  an  abso- 
lute sovereignty  in  all  things  where  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  not  imposed  limitations; 
and  whatever  limitation  that  instrument  has  placed 
upon  any  of  the  States  applies  with  equal  force  to 
each  and  all  the  States,  old  and  new,  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding.  Nor  is  it  competent  for  Con- 
gress, or  any  other  power,  so  long  as  the  Consti- 
tution remains  unchanged,  to  impose  a  limitation, 
either  by  the  name  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  or  the  Missouri  restriction,  or 
by  any  sther  name,  upon  any  new  State,  either 
now  in  the  Union  or  hereafter  to  be  admitted, 
which  the  Constitution  has  not  placed  upon  all  the 
States.  Hence  I  insist  that  the  true  and  only 
reason  why  slavery  does  not  exist  in  Illinois,  is 
because  the  people  do  not  want  it,  and  conse- 
quently have  prohibited  it.  Nor  is  it  historically 
true  that  slavery  did  not  exist  or  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Illinois  while  a  Territory,  and  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  code  of  territorial  laws  adopted  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1807  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  door  was  opened  for  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves,  and  provision  made  for  pro- 
tecting and  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  master. 
Under  the  influence  and  protection  of  those  laws, 
Illinois  became  a  slaveholding  Territory,  and  re- 
mained such  until  after  Congress,  in  1818,  passed 
a  law  for  her  admission  into  the  Union  on  an 
equality  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatsoever.  Then  the  people  of  Illinois,  being 
released  from  any  other  limitation  upon  their 
rights  than  that  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
being  left  entirely  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves,  deter- 
mined in  their  State  cor  stitution:  1st.  That  all 
person  j  owing  service  or  labor  in  the  State  should 
fulfill  the  period  of  service;  2  1.  That  no  more  slaves 
should  be  introduced  into  the  State;  31.  That  all 
children  hereafter  born  of  slave  parents  should  be- 
come free  at  a  specified  age,  and  all  persons  born 
of  slave  parents  after  a  particular  period  should 
be  free.  I  speak  from  my  general  recollection, 
not  having  the  old  constitution  of  Illinois  before 
me;  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  substantial  provisions  of  that  instrument. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that,  so  long  as  Con- 
gress said  that  the  people  of  Illinois  should  not 
have  slavery,  justso  long  they  did  and  would  have 
it;  but  the  moment  that  congressional  dictation 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  great  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment, as  recognized  in  the  Nebraska  bill,  was 
extended  to  our  people  as  a  matter  of  right,  they, 
of  theirown  choice, and  with  reference  to  their  own 
welfare  and  prosperity,  abolished  and  prohibited 
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slavery.  [Cheers.]  I  do  not  thank  any  man  for 
complimenting;  our  State,  by  saying  we  are  the 
advocates  of  freedom,  and  the  enemies  of  slavery 
only  because  an  unconstitutional  ordinance  of  the 
year  1787  would  not  let  us  be  otherwise.  Nor 
am  I  willing  to  admit  that,  during  the  period  of 
our  entire  history  as  a  State,  and  in  the  formation 
of  our  Constitutions  at  different  periods,  we  have 
been  degraded  into  a  humiliating  inequality  with 
our  sister  States,  and  have  all  become  philanthro- 
pists merely  because  the  ordinance  of  1787  would 
not  permit  us  to  become  slaveholders.  I  repeat 
again,  where  are  the  results  of  this  Abolition  prin- 
ciple that  the  power  of  Congress  is  to  be  exerted 
to  drive  slavery  from  our  land?  Perhaps  they 
will  point  to  Oregon  as  a  country  they  have  res- 
cued from  the  awful  doom  of  African  slavery. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  organic  act  establishing  that 
Territory  in  1848,  a  section  was  inserted  applying 
the  ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery  to  the  whole 
of  that  Territory;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  period, the  people  of  Oregon 
had  lived  under  a  provisional  Government  created 
by  themselves,  and  for  themselves,  without  any 
recognition  or  protection  from  Congress,  or  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  By  reference  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  people  of  Oregon,  under 
the  provisional  Government,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  had  prohibited  slavery  in  that  Territory,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  six  years  before  Congress 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  it  by  establishing  a 
territorial  government.  At  the  time,  therefore, 
that  Congress  extended  the  ordinance  of  1787 
over  Oregon,  it  was  a  historical  fact  that  there 
was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  whole 
Territory,  who  proposed  or  desired  to  introduce 
slavery.  The  whole  extent  of  this  Abolition 
triumph,  therefore,  was  to  insult  a  people  by  say- 
ing that  they  should  not  have  slavery,  six  years 
after  they  had  given  the  most  substantial  and 
authoritative  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  it. 
1  therefore  repeat,  what  I  have  often  said  on  other 
occasions,  that  this  Abolition  doctrine  of  con- 
gressional interference  has  never  succeeded  in 
driving  slavery  from  one  foot  of  American  soil, 
and  that,  wherever  that  institution  has  retired  and 
yielded  to  other  institutions,  it  has  been  done  in 
every  instance  under  the  quiet  and  peaceful  opera- 
tion of  that  great  principle  of  our  Government 
which  allows  every  people  to  regulate  and  manage 
their  own  internal  affairs  and  domestic  concerns  to 
suit  themselves.  Where  are  to  be  found  the  phi- 
lanthropic results  of  this  Abolition  agitation?  Is 
it  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  slave  in  the 
southern  States  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that,  at  the 
time  this  Abolition  fanaticism  at  the  North  com- 
menced its  warfare  upon  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  South,  there  was  a  powerful  party,  animated 
by  high  hopes  of  success,  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky, and  Delaware,  advocating  the  same  line 
of  policy  therein  favor  of  a  gradual  system  of  eman- 
cipation which  had  been  recently  consummated 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  eastern 
States  ?  Then  to  advocate  emancipation  in  some 
portion  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  in  several  other 
States  wa3  the  most  direct  road  to  popular  favor 
and  to  the  highest  political  honors.  What  has 
produced  the  change?  Go  to  those  eminent  and 
now  venerable  statesman,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
still  survive,  and  ask  them  why  it  was  that  they 
failed  in  those  great  efforts  that  gave  them  all  their 


renown,  and  how  it  happens  now  that  they  dare 
not,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live,  give  the  slightest 
countenance,  much  less  active  support,  to  those 
measures  with  which  their  fame  is  identified,  and 
for  the  success  of  which  their  highest  aspirations 
were  poured  forth?  Ask  those  questions,  and  you 
will  receive  the  same  answer  which  I  have  often 
received  from  their  lips — that  they  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  gradual  system 
of  emancipation  years  ago,  but  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Abolition  societies  in  the  North,  and 
the  erection  of  a  powerful  sectional  party  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  a  fierce  and  indiscrim- 
inate war  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States  to  which  they  belong.  When  it  became  a 
warfare  of  section  against  section,  producing  a 
struggle  for  political  power,  with  the  threat  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Abolitionists  obtained  the  pre- 
ponderance of  power,  it  would  be  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  servile  insurrection, 
accompanied  by  all  of  its  terrors,  around  their 
own  family  altars  and  firesides  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  around  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
they  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  the  strong 
instinct  of  self  preservation,  and  by  all  those  holy 
impulses  which  identified  them  with  their  brethren 
of  the  southern  States,  to  make  common  cause  in 
resisting  a  violent  and  unconstitutional  aggression 
from  without,  and  wait  until  that  was  accom- 
plished before  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
divided  at  home  in  efforts  to  correct  or  remove 
what  some  of  them  esteemed  a  domestic  evil. 
Each  year  that  this  northern  agitation  has  been 
continued,  and  in  proportion  as  its  power  and  its 
violence  have  increased,  the  people  of  those  States 
have  become  more  united  and  determined  to  main- 
tain their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  to 
resist  and  repel  aggression,  from  whatever  quarter, 
and  at  whatever  hazard.  And  if  we  can  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  the  future  from  the  history  of 
the  past,  there  is  no  hope  that  the  condition  of  the 
flave  can  be  ameliorated,  so  long  as  this  sectional 
strife  continues,  nor  till  the  people  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  the  South,  shall  recognize,  and  by  their 
whole  actions  acknowledge,  the  right  of  the  people 
of  each  State  and  Territory,  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  to  regulate  and  decide  this 
and  every  other  question  of  internal  policy  for 
themselves,  without  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  other  earthly  power.  Why 
should  this  sectional  strife  be  continued?  What 
good  can  result  from  it,  either  to  the  North  or 
South — to  the  white  or  black  ?  Its  fruits,  thus  far, 
have  been  unmitigated  evil,  without  one  redeem- 
ing result  over  which  the  philanthropist  or  patriot 
has  any  reason  to  rejoice;  and  yet  the  concentrated 
effort  is  now  being  made  throughout  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  to  dissolve  the  two  great  polit- 
ical parties  heretofore  existing,  and  in  their  stead 
to  organize  a  new  party — a  great  northern  Aboli- 
tion party — whose  every  principle  breathes  hos- 
tility to  the  constitutional  rights  of  one  half  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

This  new  party,  although  christened  by  its  ad- 
vocates with  the  name  Republican,  its  principle 
as  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  its  conventions, 
and  all  other  authoritative  expositions  of  its  creed, 
are  essentially  abolition.  I  have  before  me  the 
creed  of  this  new  party,  to  which  every  fusion  or 
Republican  candidate  throughout  the  whole  North 
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has  been  required  to  give  in  his  adherence  as  a 
condition  of  support.  It  provides,  first,  that  the 
Missouri  restrictions  or  the  Wilmot  proviso  shall 
be  restored  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  second,  for 
the  repeal  and  entire  abrogation  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law;  third,  to  restrict  slavery  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  in  which  it  exists;  fourth,  to 
prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union;  fifth,  to  exclude  slavery  from  all 
the  territories  over  which  the  General  Government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  sixth,  to  resist  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  more  Territories  unless  slavery 
therein  shall  be  forever  prohibited.  Thesearticles 
of  faith  are  followed  by  a  resolution  that  this  new 
party  "  will  support  no  man  for  office  under  the 
General  orState  Government  who  is  not  positively 
committed  to  the  support  of  these  principles,  and 
whose  personal  character  and  conduct  are  not  a 
guarantee  that  he  is  reliable,  and  shall  abjure  all 
old  party  ties  and  obligations." 

These  are  the  conditions  upon  which  Whigs 
and  Democrats  are  invited  to  abandon  their  old 
party  organizations  and  principles,  and  to  join  the 
Abolitionists  under  the  new  name  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Why  should  Democrats  and  Whigs, 
who  have  been  faithful  to  their  principles,  and 
who  conscientiously  believe  what  they  profess, 
change  their  names?  What  have  they  done  to 
render  it  necessary  for  them  to  change  their  old 
names?  Honest  men  seldom  change  their  names. 
There  is  another  class  who  frequently  find  it  poli- 
tic to  do  so.  I  am  sure  that  no  Democrat  who 
has  been  true  to  his  faith  and  to  his  duty,  has  dis- 
covered any  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  the 
name;  and  I  would  regret  to  learn  that  any  Whig 
who  was  a  faithful  disciple  of  Clay  and  Webster, 
would  desire  to  disown  either  the  name  or  the 
faith  so  soon  after  these  great  champions  of  their 
cause  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb.  But  while  ', 
names  are  only  important  as  designating  substan- 1 
tial  things,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  to  this  new 
political  creed.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us 
as  remarkable  is,  that  each  plank  in  the  platform 
is  sectional,  and  not  national;  no  man  can  embrace 
any  one  of  the  propositions  in  the  North ,  and  carry 
it  one  mile  south  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Ohio 
river — each  proposition  breathes  deadly  hostility 
to  the  South,  and  to  their  domestic  institutions — 
each  proposition  discloses  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  make  war  upon  the  institutions  of  one  half  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  did 
either  of  these  propositions  become  an  article  of 
faith,  either  in  the  Whig  or  Democratic  creed? 
By  the  Baltimore  platforms  of  1852,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  the  Whig  party,  as  well  as 
the  Democratic  party,  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
stand  by  and  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  in  substance  and  in 
principle.  Was  not  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  slavery  by  act  of  Congress 
in  the  Territories  abandoned  in  that  compromise, 
and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  right  of  self-government,  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution,  substituted?  Was  not 
the  fugitive  slave  law  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  to  which  both  parties 
were  pledged  in  1852?  How  does  it  happen  that 
not  two  years  ago  no  man  could  be  a  Whig,  no 
man  could  be  a  Democrat,  and  be  in  good  stand- 
ing with  his  party  as  professing  orthodox  princi- 


ples, unless  he  was  in  favor  of  carrying  out  that 
i  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  in  aid 
|  of  it,  which  provides  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  labor;  and  now  Whigs  and  Democrats  are 
called  upon  to  make  a  fusion  with  Abolitionists 
and  Know-Nothings,  on  the  Express  condition 
that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  enacted  in  obedience  to  it,  shall  be  repealed 
and  entirely  abrogated  ?  Did  not  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  declare,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
or  any  part  of  either  of  them,  should  be  received 
into  the  Union  either  with  slavery  or  without, 
as  their  respective  constitutions  should  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  admission.  Two  years  ago  this 
was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  every 
Whig  and  Democrat,  and  he  affirmed  it  by  his 
i  vote  either  for  Scott  or  Pierce,  whichever  way 
j  he  voted;  but  now  every  Whig  and  every  Demo- 
crat who  does  not  repudiate  this  solemn  pledge 
!  contained  in  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  reject 
!  the  great  principle  of  State  rights  embodied  in  it, 
lis  to  be  denounced  as  no  republican,  and  denied 
admission  into  the  black  republican  party.  Thus 
you  may  take  each  article  in  the  creed  of  this  new 
party,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  principle  always 
advocated  by  the  Abolitionists,  but  never  sanc- 
tioned by  any  National  convention,  Whig  or  Dem- 
ocrat. The  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  join  this 
new  party,  are  not  only  required  to  abandon  the 
creed  and  the  principles  they  have  hitherto  pro- 
fessed, and  in  lieu  of  them  to  embrace  the  Aboli- 
tion faith,  and  conform  to  the  i^bolition  creed,  but 
still  they  are  denied  admission  unless  they  will 
go  further  and  abjure,  not  only  the  name  of  Whig 
and  Democrat,  but  abjure  all  allegiance  and  ties 
binding  them  to  either  of  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  country.  They  must  not  be  allowed  even  to 
pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  party 
to  which  they  have  belonged,  but  their  character 
and  conduct  are  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  they  have  abjured  every- 
thing dear  to  them  in  the  party,  and  therefore  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  pure  and  unadulterated 
Abolitionists  in  the  future.  I  fear,  from  my  ob- 
servation in  this  State  for  the  last  few  months  that 
the  whole  Whig  party,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  has  been  surprised  in  the  night  time  by 
the  Abolition  army,  and  all  taken  prisoners,  and 
retained  captive  in  the  Abolition  camp,  without  a 
single  man  having  escaped  to  tell  the  sorrowful 
tale  of  their  misfortunes.  [Laughter.]  How  many 
Democrats  have  in  like  manner  been  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Abolitionists,  will  be  determined  by 
the  recent  election  when  the  full  returns  shall  be 
received.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  there  are  but  two  great 
parties  left  in  the  northern  States;  the  one  is  the 
National  Democratic  party,  with  piinciples  as 
broad  as  the  Republic,  and  as  invariable  as  the 
Constitution,  and  the  other,  a  sectional  party, 
whose  principles  are  confined,  in  their  operation 
to  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  whose  views 
of  their  constitutional  obligation  consists  in  stim- 
ulating the  passions,  and  exciting  the  pride,  and 
arousing  the  prejudices  of  the  North  to  a  war  of 
deadly  hostility  and  extermination  of  the  South, 
subject  to  no  other  limitations  than  that  which 
fanaticism  may  impose  upon  their  mad  career. 

How  long  can  this  gloriuus  Union  last  after  the 
destinies  of  the  country  shall  be  confided  to  the 
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possession  of  a  party  which  claims  all  the  benefits 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  them,  but 
denies  all  obligation  to  observe  or  obey  its  man- 
dates where  it  affords  protection  to  the  institutions 
and  rights  of  one  half  of  the  States  composing  the 
Republic?  Why  should  any  patriotic  citizen 
engage  in  the  crusade  of  the  North  against  the 
South?  How  much  will  philanthropy,  or  hu- 
manity, or  constitutional  liberty  gain  if  the  war 
should  be  successful?  Is  there  no  man  here 
whose  heart  beats  in  unison  with  a  heart  south  of 


the  Potomac  or  Ohi 


Is  there  no  bosom  here 


which  throbs  for  the  fate  or  happiness  of  a  mother 
or  a  sister  in  the  southern  States?  Are  there  no 
ties,  no  memories,  no  glories,  which  we  all  hold 
in  common,  and  cherish  with  a  devotion  equally 
holy,  and  without  reference  to  the  State  that  gave 
us  birth,  or,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  has 
become  our  home?     [Loud  applause.] 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  permit  me  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  result  of  the  recent 
elections  which  should  dampen  our  ardor  or  in- 
duce us  to  relax  our  energies.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  returns  in  all  the  States  where  elections  have 
been  recemly  held,  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
coalition  between  incongruous  and  irreconcilable 
elements  which  cannot  long  be  held  together  in 
harmonious  action.  [Cheers.]  Itis  an  invariable 
law  of  political  action,  that  coalitions,  when  once 
successful,  cannot  hold  together  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding campaign.  Hostile  factions,  like  allied 
armies,  may  act  in  concert  in  the  face  of  a  common 
foe,  but  they  fall  to  pieces  over  the  responsibilities 
and  spoils  of  victory.  [Applause.]  Thus  it  will 
be  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  wherever 
elsetheallied  forces  of  Abolitionism,  Whigism,  and 
Know-Nothingism  have  by  stratagem  obtained  a 
partial  victory  over  the  Democratic  party.  They 
must  now  act  affirmatively,  and  by  their  united 
votes  redeem  all  the  pledges  that  each  faction  has 
made,  or  the  coalition  will  be  instantly  dissolved. 


Will  they  venture,  in  order  to  retain  the  support 
of  the  abolitionists,  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States?  or,  in  order  to  retain  the  cooperation  of 
the  Know-Nothing  cabal,  will  they  abolish  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  proscribe  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  because  of  religious 
faith  or  their  place  of  birth?  Never  !  They  dare 
not! 

Hence,  my  friends,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  AH 
is  well.  Though  the  heavens  are  partially  over- 
cast, the  clouds  are  passing  away.  The  prospect 
of  a  glorious  day  was  never  brighter.  [Cheers.] 
Let  us  stand  firm  by  our  principles;  they  are  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — of  the  Union — of 
that  great  Democratic  party,  which  has  so  long 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  which  has 
conducted  us  to  a  position  of  greatness  and  power 
that  challenges  the  admiration  of  every  enlightened 
people,  and  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without 
destroying  the  last  hopes  of  the  enslaved  and 
downtrodden  masses  throughout  the  world.  [Ap- 
plause.] Let  there  be  no  compromise  with  th« 
enemy,  for  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  country — 
no  concessions  to  the  pernicious  and  hateful  isms 
of  the  day.  [Applause.]  Let  us  unfurl  our  ban- 
ner to  the  battle  and  breeze,  having  inscribed  upon 
itsample  folds  "  The  Constitution  and  the  Union; 
State  rights  and  the  right  of  the  People  to  self- 
government;  perfect  Religious  Toleration, and  no 
Proscription  of  American  citizens,  wherever  born." 
[Cheers  and  applause.]  Let  it  float  proudly  amidst 
the  raging  storms,  for  they  will  be  as  brief  as  fari- 
ous.  They  may  beat  against  the  rock  of  Demo- 
cracy on  which  that  ensign  is  planted,  but  it  will 
not  be  moved.  Long  after  the  agitated  waters 
have  subsided,  it  will  stand  out  in  its  invincibility, 
and  no  man  need  fear  for  the  ship  of  State  while 
it  is  anchored  to  its  everlasting  base.  [Loud  and 
long  continued  applause.] 
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